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whether the judges were ignorant of the languages and
usages of the country or not.   He knows nothing of my
father's laborious study of the languages, the laws, and
customs of the country; nothing of what was done by
his colleagues, who certainly had a better notion of the
duties on which they were employed, than to consume
their time in writing periodical pamphlets.    He never
examined whether that army of informers, and false
witnesses, and agents of chicane, were called to their
standard by the Supreme Court, or whether they were
ever countenanced by it, or whether the severity of that
Court was not, for the most part, directed against those
evil classes of men.    I believe that such men existed ;
I believe that the Supreme Court may often have been
obliged to listen to their evidence.    But the Court could
, not choose.    A false witness must be proved to be such
before his evidence can be rejected,    Is not the most
upright   judge,  the   most impartial jury,   frequently
obliged to give ear to informers, false witnesses, bar-
rators, and agents of chicane ?    But, because such men
are constantly appearing in our English courts, are we
to say that our judges collect or suborn them ? We have
Mr. Macaulay's own word for it, that the people of the
East are vindictive, venal, subservient, and monstrously
addicted to bearing false witness against their neigh-
bours.    Veiy probably no single cause could be tried
by the Supreme Court of Calcutta without eliciting per-
jury and false evidence.    But are the crimes of the wit-
nesses to be imputed to the judges ?   Was it otherwise
in the Mayor's Court, and in the other Company's courts
which existed before my father went to India ?    Is it
otherwise, now that my father has been almost forty
years in his grave, and that more than half a century
has elapsed since his first presiding over the Supreme
Court?   Let Mr. Macaulay ask living judges, who have
presided over the courts of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras,
or the barristers and attornies who have practised in
those courts.   There are many such gentlemen now in
England;  but as the right honourable reviewer, late
member of Council, and ex-Secretary-at-war, has scorn-
fully denied his being a lawyer, it is possible that he
may affect to despise the society and conversation of
men eminently learned in the law, and justly glorying
in their honourable profession.